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In the twentieth canto of the Saga Frithiof 
returns the ring to Ingeborg and bids her fare- 
well, adding that he is to seek his grave in the 
sea. At these words King Ring feels that the 
time for his own death is come. He therefore 
gives over to Frithiof both his kingdom and his 
daughter Ingeborg and then resolves to end his 
life by ' ' carving ' ' his body. 

(Canto 20, stanza 11 — Holcomb's translation): 

"Then carved he rightly letters all glowing, — 
Death runes to Odin on arms and on chest ; 

(Stanza 12) : 

Bring for my drinking the horn with wine flowing ; 
Skoal to thy honor thou land of my birth I 

(Stanza 15) : 

Eyelids close gently, — spirit so royal 
Flies with a sigh to the All/other's breast." 

In the case of the Skeleton in Armour the end 
had come in a very similar way (last two stanzas) : 

" In the vast forest here. 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 
Oh, death was grateful 1 

Thus, seamed with many sears, 
Bursting these prison bars, 

Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended 1 

There from the flowing bowl 

Deep drinks the warrior's soul, 

Skoal! to the Northland/ skoal/ 

Thus the tale ended." 

In addition to verbal similarity and similarity 
in thought, as indicated by the passages quoted, 
attention is called to the fact that in both poems 
the hero is a viking, while the heroine is of royal 
blood. 



Edwabd Thobstenbebg. 



Yale University. 



TegneVs Frithiofs Saga. With Introduction, Bib- 
liography, and Explanatory Notes, by Geobqe 
T. Plom, Ph. D. Chicago : The Engberg- 
Holmberg Publishing Co., 1909. Pp. xxiv 
+ 202. 
Americans interested in Scandinavian studies 

will be grateful for this new contribution. The 



handsomely illustrated edition is well adapted to 
help the student understand the spirit of the poem 
and appreciate its beauty. 

The introduction treats of the genesis of Fri- 
thiofs Saga. After tracing the literary and spir- 
itual development of the author, the editor sets 
forth the relation of our poem to its sources. Pp. 
xvi-xxiii are devoted to a comprehensive discus- 
sion of translations and of Frithiofs Saga in music. 
The introduction closes with a long and valuable 
bibliography. 

The notes (pp. 177-195) are particularly valu- 
able for the interpretation of Scandinavian names., 
mythology, and usages. Apart from this, a great 
fault of the commentary is its lack of consistency. 
It would seem, for instance, that the unusual verb- 
forms Imng (p. 130, 5 ; 165), stop (105, 2), sute 
(71, 1), sutit (146, 3), hof (88, 1), bette (24) 
require comment more than saw, (7, 1), het (25) 
finge (48, 1), and lette (28). Similarly in a 
number of other cases. These omissions can 
hardly be due to considerations of space, for the 
editor has devoted no little room to the mere 
definition of words and phrases that could be 
found in the dictionary just as easily as the many 
others that the student must seek there. 

But in another regard the absence of system in 
the commentary is most unfortunate. In probably 
a majority of cases where a word or phrase is dis- 
cussed, the editor does not do this the first time it 
appears (if more than once), but at the second, 
third, or fourth occurrence, or even later. In- 
deed, one would be inclined to think this a prin- 
ciple, if the editor did not sometimes take notice 
of a recurring word the first time it is used. 

In giving a list of such cases, I mention the 
page of occurrence of all instances previous to the 
one commented on, which is in italics at the end 
of each series. It is a question of mere definition 
in the case of bittog (pp. 59, 5 ; 145, 4 ; 178, 2), 
ungersven (19, 4 ; 91, 3), till slut (27 ; 28 ; 33, 
4 ; 87, 2v), id (56, 2 ; 60), pa en gang (81, 1 ; 
81, 2), her om (45, 1 ; 85, 1 ; 85, 3 ; 120, 2), 
hvart heist (66, 4 ; 69, 2 ; 188, 5), pa lifoch dod 
(64, 1 ; 103, S), i vinter (92, 3 ; 132, 1), om 
julen (24; 128, 1), om v&ren (32, 2); cf. om 
hasten (defined^. 86, 2), del fins (p. 7, 2 and 3, 
etc. ; 60) . If the student knew the meaning of 
these expressions the first time, there seems little 
occasion for defining them later. 
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P. 154, 5 we are told that p& oppet ting means 
"at council in the open air." This the poet him- 
self tells us : "pa oppet ting, ty himlens sky ar 
deras tak." But at p. 68 even a good student 
might well puzzle over the meaning of oppet in the 
same phrase. — P. 96 ser at is defined, though it 
occurs also p. 67 (twice) and 83, 1. It would 
seem more apt to refer at p. 123 visar &t to note 
on p. 96, 1 than to p. 69, 2. 

The student is referred to a fuller form : afton- 
rodnan (p. 61, 1 ; 63 ; 67 ; 132, 3 ; 161, S), 
dar (31, 1 ; 95), se'n (19, 4 ; 27 ; Jfi, 1), re'n 
(48, 4 ; 51, 1; cf. alltre'n, p. 39, 4).— Verb- 
forms are explained : finge (9, 5 ; 4-8, 1), het 
(17, 5 ; 25, 2). We know from p. 10, 1 and 
42, 3 and 4 that qvad is pret. of qvada, and p. 
74, 1 we could not interpret it exceptin the un- 
usual meaning of "call forth by incantation," 
and yet we are told all this p. 79, 2. — The ex- 
pression dag fran dag (10, 3) would naturally 
offer the same difficulty as &r fran ar (explained 
p. 64-). De should be omitted in translation p. 
124 as well &sp. 125, 2 (cf. note to p. 39). 

In all these cases the purpose has clearly been 
to assist the student. In a number of other in- 
tstances the object may have been historical com 
ment rather than mere help in translation. Such 
are : manner (35, 3 ; 56, 2 ; 91, £)> till with 
gen. (28, 2 ;43, 3 ; 69, 2 ; 1U, 1).— The use of 
han and hon in place of den occurs p. 5, 2 ; 6, 1 ; 
7, 3 ; 9, 1 ; 12, 4 and is explained p. 15. — Lyster 
(76, 3; 86, 2), bita (17, 1 ; 25, 2 ; 86, 1), i in 
such cases as i gar (28, 2 ; 40, 3 ; 53, 1 and 2 ; 59, 
1 ; 65, 6). 

A thoughtful student would find difficult such 
forms as skar (10, 4), bar (12, 4 ; 50, 3), Mr 
(30, 1 ; 35, 1 ; 48, 4 ; 54), far (50, 3). The 
peculiarity is explained in a note to p. 56. The 
reference at p. 76 to note on p. 56 shows that the 
editor anticipated difficulty in these cases. — Par- 
allel is the case with verbs whose stem ends in I : 
stjal (62, 4), tal (101 ; 104, 3), gal (106), tal 
{161,1). 

The number of belated comments that have 
come to my notice would make this list probably 
more than three times as long. 

Serious errors are not numerous. The note to 
p. 6, 3 reads : " s&g, preterite conjunctive ; regu- 
lar form sage." S&g is an indicative used in place 



of the conjunctive, — a usage fairly common in 
spoken Swedish. Similar cases occur again p. 6, 
3 and 4 ; 11, 4 and5 ; 13, 1 ; 48, 4 ; 62 ; 119, 2. 
See Beckman, "Svensk Spraklara," p. 105 and 
Linder, "Regler och Bad," p. 108. 

P. 25, " hvarann, for metrical reasons shortened 
from hvarannan." A correct statement would be 
that the shorter (colloquial) form is used for met- 
rical reasons (cf. note to p. 36, 2). 

P. 25, "Het, abbrev. of hette." We would in- 
terpret this as meaning that het is a (possibly 
metri causa) shortened form of hette, which is 
clearly inaccurate. The shorter form is archaic 
and dialectical. 

P. 51, 1, "re'n and se'n are the colloquial 
forms. In the following line the metre required 
the fuller literary form." This should read : 
"Se'n is colloquial, but re'n is a poetical form. 
In the following line the metre permits the use of 
the normal (colloquial) form." See Svensha Aha- 
demiens Ordlista. 

P. 59, "I dag annufarjag. Rare use of annu 
for redan. Lit. ' to-day already,' this very day I 
go." Why interpret it "ich fahre heute schon," 
when it means " ich fahre heute noch " ? 

P. 86, 2, "lyster, impers. refl. verb." If it is 
impersonal, it can not be reflexive. 

P. 116, 2, " snogar, poetic for snoar." Neither 
form is poetic. See Svensha Ahademiens Ordlista : 
" ifr&gavarande stafningsvariant har sin grund i 
vacklande uttal." 

P. 129, 1, finger is said to be a neuter noun. 
The word is almost everywhere common gender in 
the pi., and in the South (Gotaland) also in the 
sg. See Freudenthal, " Ostgotalagen," Hfrs. 
1895, p. 94. 

The interpretation is, in my opinion, unneces- 
sarily forced in the case of p. 57 se, p. 69, 2 ler, 
and p. 124, 1 sallar. 

I have found a number of numerical misprints 
in the commentary. The correct form is in each 
case given in parentheses : p. 11, 3 (11, 4); 18, 1 
(18, 3); 10, 2 (19, 2); 29, 2 (omit); 58 Faf- 
ner, 59 I, 59 Bin (omit numerals); 116, 1 
(116, 2); 118 (118, 1); 120, 1 (120, 2); 127, 
6 (127, 5); 135, 5 (135, 6). Numerals should 
be inserted : p. 11, 5 before Allfader ; 23 fdste ; 
29, 2 om ej ; 39, 4 kungens ; 57 blef ; 116, 3 
sntyar ; 121, 3 han ; 161, 3 aftonrodnan ; 161, 
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4 hagring.—P. 24 "note to p. 15, 6 " (read 15, 
5); p. 33, 4 "line 5 " (line 7): p. 35, 3 "note 
top. 25, 5" (20, 5). — Other misprints are : p. 
33, 4 "prefix" (suffix); p. 131, 5, sentence un- 
finished ; p. 159, 4 morhets (morhrets). — In the 
text, p. 41 hangda should be hangde. 



Northwestern University. 



A. Louis Elmquist. 



OLD FRENCH. 



An Introdwstvqn to Old French Phonology and 
Morphology, by Fbedeeick Bliss Luquiens. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1909. 

This book,- as the author informs us in his pre- 
face, "is intended not only to introduce beginners 
to the study of Old French phonology and mor- 
phology from the historical point of view, but also 
to facilitate their progress to an advanced gram- 
mar." As a model of such a larger work Profes- 
sor Luquiens justly considers the well-known 
Grammatik des Altfransosisehen of Schwan-Beh- 
rens (7th ed., 1907), 1 and it is to this volume 
that he refers us as the basis of his Introduction 
to Old French. Let it be said at once, however, 
that while he has in the main closely adhered to 
his model both in the arrangement and the theo- 
retical presentation of the matter — an indebted- 
ness for which full acknowledgment is made, — he 
has by no means followed it slavishly. The in- 
dependence of his scholarship and judgment is 
evinced both in the manner in which minor details 
have been either separated from the more essen- 
tial matter, or entirely omitted, and in the 
changes and additions, especially of a pedagog- 
ical nature, which have been introduced. Among 
such changes and additions, the following devices 
deserve to be mentioned as distinctive and very 
useful features of his work : 1) An alphabetical 
list of Phonetic Symbols (pp. 17-19), which is 
both more complete and more explanatory than 
the one3 offered in the grammars of Schwan-Beh- 
rens and others, and all the more helpful as pho- 
netic transcription of words and sounds is more 

1 A new, eighth edition (1909) has just appeared. 



systematically employed than in similar manuals ; 
2) three connected passages, with phonetic tran- 
scription and commentary, from the Chanson de 
Roland, the Roman de la Rose, and Maistre Pierre 
Pathelin (pp. 142-147); 3) a glossary of Tech- 
nical Terms (pp. 20-22), and 4) a cross-section 
drawing of the Organs of Speech (p. 23). Such 
aids as these are unquestionably timely and may 
be welcomed as a most valuable innovation in the 
making of elementary historical grammars ; but 
their very timeliness suggests the question whether 
they should not be accompanied by the explicit 
statement that a careful training in the classical 
languages, especially in Latin, in the elements of 
phonetics and in the correct pronunciation of at 
least one modern Romance language is the indis- 
pensable preparation for a successful study of 
Romance philology. 

The Bibliography and the Alphabetical Index 
of tie volume of Schwan-Behrens have been pur- 
posely omitted, the latter on the ground that it 
might prevent the student from making himself 
as thoroughly familiar with the elementary gram- 
mar as is desirable. Without in the least ques- 
tioning the wisdom of this view for the purposes 
of the book before us, we hope that in a second 
edition the author may feel encouraged to enlarge 
its scope, adding to a more detailed treatment of 
the historical development of the language not 
only a bibliography and a historical index, but a 
chronological survey of phonetic changes such as 
the one offered by Meyer-Liibke in his Histm-ische 
Grammatik der Framosischen Sprache (Heidel- 
berg, 1908), p. 261, and a list of the most im- 
portant problems still awaiting solution. 

Inasmuch as the phonological and morpholog- 
ical presentation of Old French in the work before 
us is substantially based upon that of Schwan- 
Behrens, it is not necessary to enter into anything 
like a full discussion of the various questions 
involved. Only a few remarks will be made here 
in the hope that they may prove of some service 
to the author in the preparation of a new edition 
of his grammar. 

P. 14, § 10-11 we read : "When this change 
(i. e., c> ch) is more closely examined, it ap- 
pears : . . . (2) that it took place only during the 
first Old French period ; i. e., that any c which 
had not changed to ch by ca. 1100, did not do so 



